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Fiscal  Records  Broken  In  1954 


College  On 
Standard  Oil's 
List  for  $3,500 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey sent  Sewanee  $3,500  as  a  part  of 
its  $450,000  distribution  of  unrestricted 
gifts  to  138  private  colleges.  The  an- 
nouncement on  December  13  by  board 
chairman  Eugene  Holman  elicited  ad- 
miring editorials  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Sewanee  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
college  in  the  South  which  has  been 
included  in  these  four  major  corpora- 
tion lists — the  Baker  Trust,  Union  Car- 
bide, Kemper  Foundation,  and  Standard 
Oil. 

Two  days  after  the  Esso  gift  was  an- 
nounced, The  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
dorsed ''the  need  for  a  return  to  the 
liberal  arts  .  .  .  that  turns  out  educated 
men"  and  observed  that  "no  greater 
guarantee  (to  the  right  of  access  to 
knowledge)  can  be  found  than  in 
schools  no  government  can  control." 

If  Standard  Oil  can  claim  no  direct 
connection  with  Sewanee,  one  of  its 
recent  presidents  certainly  can.  A  much 
admired  matron  of  one  of  the  student 
halls  about  1910  had  three  sons.  The 
oldest  had  finished  college  before  his 
mother  came  to  the  Mountain.  He,  the 
late  William  Stamps  Farish,  became 
president  of  Standard  of  New  Jersey  in 
1937.  The  two  younger  brothers.  Rob- 
ert Davis  and  Steve  Power  Farish 
came  to  Sewanee  and  also  did  well 
for   themselves — in   Texas. 


Endowment, 
Buildings  Make 
Balanced  Gains 


Sewanee's  endowment,  swelled  by 
gifts  and  by  increases  in  market  val- 
ues of  its  stock,  has  now  passed  $5,500,- 
000 — probably  the  highest  figure  per 
student  of  any  small  institution  in  the 
South  and  within  striking  distance  of 
the  top  group  in  the  nation. 

Meantime  Sewanee  has  seen  over 
$2,000,000  added  to  its  physical  prop- 
erties since  1941.  Almost  $200,000  of 
tliis  came  from  county,  state,  and  fed- 
eral assistance  on  local  roads,  a  nurses' 
home,  and  an  airstrip.  The  rest  is 
income  from  the  Guerry  Memorial 
Campaign,  concluded  in  1952,  and  the 
Sewanee  Centennial  Fund,  now  half- 
way toward  its  goal  of  $2,800,000. 

Bishop  Juhan  felt  that  "More  people 
are  thinking  of  Sewanee  first  in  their 
giving.  There  is  more  spontaneous  sup- 
port for  Sewanee  and  infinitely  more 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  institu- 
tion." 


DOUBLE    TRAGEDY 

Space  and  time  prevent  reporting  the 
two  tragic  deaths  at  Sewanee  after  this 
publication  was  at  the  press.  Cadet 
James  M.  Veach  and  college  senior 
Boone  E.  Massey  did  not  know  each 
other.  The  Sewanee  News  will  send  de- 
tails on  the  two  suicides  to  any  person 
requesting   them. 


Largest  Single  Gift, 
Top  Church  Support, 
Most  Alumni  Gifts 

The  New  Year  will  have  to  stretch 
to  beat  1954  in  material  gains  made  by 
the  University  of  the  South.  The  year 
just  closed  saw  Sewanee  receive  its 
largest  gift,  a  half  million  dollars  from 
Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont,  of  Jacksonville 
and  Wilmington,  who  already  was  the 
largest  benefactor  in  the  school's  his- 
tory. 

The  same  twelve-month  span  also 
saw  Church  Support  pass  its  ambitious 
goal  ot  $90,000  for  "Sewanee-in-the- 
Budget"  and  go  over  $22,000  in  The- 
ological Education  offerings — both  new 
records.  Last,  but  not  least,  1954  saw 
Sewanee  receive  over  1,000  gifts  from 
its  alumni  in  a  clear  demonstration  of 
loyalty  and  confidence  from  those  who 
know  the  institution  best. 

The  largest  single  gift  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  nationwide  was  received 
in  November.  It  was  $30,000  for  the 
seminary,  the  first  installment  of  $100,- 
000  being  raised  for  St.  Luke's  by  the 
Builders  for  Christ  campaign. 

Two  gifts  from  alumni  families  also 
set  new  marks.  The  authorizations  to 
proceed  with  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall 
and  with  Shapard  Tower  for  All  Saints' 
Chapel — both  gifts  from  families  trac- 
ing their  connection  with  Sewanee  back 
to  early  days — brought  the  Sewanee 
Centennial  Fund  up  to  and  past  its 
halfway  mark  well  ahead  of  schedule. 


The  Elite  Flight  and  the  Air  Force's 
crack  ROTC  unit  at  Sewanee  get  a  new 
pilot  this  Spring  with  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sam  Whiteside  who 
will  replace  the  highly  successful  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  Flinn  Gilland. 


Sewanee  Clergy  Serve 
In  Many  Fields 

'OST  Sewanee  clergy  spend  their 
lives  ministering  to  parishes — 
large  or  small,  in  towns  or  cities,  and  in 
associated  missions  in  rural  areas.  Other 
alumni  have  more  specialized  duties. 
Thirty-seven  have  been  consecrated  bishop, 
serving  twenty-seven  dioceses.  Today 
fourteen  alumni  are  active  bishops  in  the 
dioceses  of  Arkansas,  East  Carolina, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana  (diocesan  and 
suffragan),  Mississippi,  New  Mexico  and 
Southwest  Texas  (diocesan  and  coadjutor), 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South 
Florida,  Texas  (coadjutor),  Upper  South 
Carolina,  and  Central  Brazil,  and  one 
alumnus  is  the  retired  bishop  of  Arizona. 

Sewanee  alumni  are  chaplains  with  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  are  overseas  in  England, 
Germany,  Japan.  They  teach  in  Episcopal 
seminaries  (Seabury- Western,  Berkeley, 
Kentucky,  Texas,  General,  Nashotah,  in 
Haiti,  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Manila,  Cut- 
tington  College  in  Liberia),  though  none  is 
presently  teaching  at  Sewanee's  seminary. 
Sewanee  alumni  are  college  chaplains  and 
teachers  in  colleges  and  prep  schools. 
Several  supervise  parochial  day  schools. 
There  are  diocesan  directors  of  religious 
education  and  executive  and  financial 
secretaries  of  dioceses.  There  are  city  mis- 
sionaries and  chaplains  at  juvenile  courts 
and  prisons  and  there  are  heads  of  religious 
orders   among   Sewanee's   clerical   alumni. 


This  Man  with  a  Hoc  was  not  painted  by  Millet 
but  he  has  attracted  national  attention  for  his  work  in 
the  rural  ministry.  The  Rev.  D organ  Butt  teaches  at 
Seabury-W  estern  Seminary  and  then  goes  to  Valle 
Cruris  iii  North  Carolina  for  a  summer  oj  intensive  work 
at  the  Southern  Rural  Church  Institute. 


Theological  Training 

kHE  theological  education  of  Epis- 
copal clergy  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  University  of  the 
South  since  its  founding.  In  addition  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
clergy  have  studied  at  the  Sewanee  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  before  going  to  other  seminaries. 
Since  1937  the  University  has  had  a 
summer  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
which  awards  a  master's  degree. 
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Bishop   T.   N.   Carkuthers,   '29,  Chaplain  W.  P    Barrett,  '43, 

is     president     of    the    Province     oj        is  in   Germany  wxth  the  Air  Force. 
Sewanee. 


Bishop  James  Moss  Stoney,  '14. 
brought  New  Mexico  to  diocesan  status. 
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Almost  half  of  Sewanee's  clergy  are  in 
the  Fourth  or  Sewanee  Province,  but  there 
are  24  in  New  England,  44  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  66  in  the  Province  of 
Washington,  2i  in  the  Midwest,  8  in  the 
Northwest,  115  in  the  Southwest,  and  30 
in  the  continental  dioceses  of  the  Province 
of  the  Pacific.  Thirteen  are  serving  in 
overseas  missions.  Alumni  of  the  School 
of  Theology  are  found  in  74  dioceses  and 
districts.  Five  more  dioceses  have  Sewanee 
clergy  who  attended  only  the  College.  One 
district  has  but  a  single  Sewanee  man — an 
alumnus  of  SMA — but  he  is  the  Bishop  of 
Idaho. 

At  least  six  other  denominations  have 
clergy   educated  at   Sewanee,   including  a 
Southern   Baptist    missionary   to   South 
America  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  Ex- 
tension.    Other  churches  represented 
in    the    alumni     clergy     survey     are 
Lutheran,     Nazarene,     Cumberland 
Presbyterian,    and     Evangelical    and 
Reformed. 


Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck's  tablet  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  is  read  by  another 
Sewanee  man  in  overseas  missions, 
Bishop  Louis  C.  Melcher  of  Brazil. 


The  worn  stone  of  St.  Luke's 
doorsill,  under  the  feet  of 
Professors  John  S.  Marshall 
and  Massey  Shepherd,  tells 
its  own  story  of  service — 
and  of  need. 


Honor  Roll       i%4  Over-the-Top  With  $90,000 


Parishes  Giving 
$1  per  Communicant 

Athens  TENN  St.  Paul's   $2.07 

Atlanta  ATL  St.  Luke's 1.44 

Bastrop  LA   Christ    1.18 

Berkeley  SC  St.  John's   --  8.33 

Brownfield  N  TEX  Good  Shepherd  1.79 
Carrizo  Spgs.  W  TEX  Holy  Trinity  1.11 

Carrollton  MISS  Grace    1.54 

Chattanooga  TENN  Thankful  Mem.  1.17 
Clarksdale  MISS  St.  George's  ....  1.62 

Cleveland  TENN  St.  Luke's 1.34 

Copperhill  TENN   St.   Mark's    2.83 

Crossett  ARK  St.  Mark's 2.09 

Cullman   ALA   Grace    1.32 

Dalhart  N  TEX  St.  James'    2.47 

Dalton  ATL  St.  Mark's   1.42 

Dayton    TENN    Faith    1.18 

DeSoto  MO  Trinity   1.12 

Dyersburg  TENN   St.   Mary's    1.11 

Eagle  Pass  W  TEX  Redeemer 1.05 

Elizabethton  TENN  St.  Thomas'   ..  1.51 

Gainesville  ATL  Grace 1.16 

Germantown  TENN  St.  George's  - .  1.74 

Greeneville  TENN  St.  James' 1.49 

Hollandale  MISS  St.  Paul's 1.36 

Hopkinsville  KY  Grace   5.11 

Inverness  MISS  All  Saints'   2.84 

Jacksonville  FLA  St.  Mark's 1.51 

Johnson  City  TENN  St.  John's 1.06 

Kingsport  TENN  St.  Paul's   1.19 

LaGrange  ATL  St.  Mark's 2.39 

Little  Rock  ARK  St.  Mark's 2.48 

Lookout  Mtn.  TENN  G'd  Sheph'rd  2.01 

Louisville   KY   St.    Stephens    1.12 

Marianna  ARK  St.  Andrew's 1.17 

Memphis   TENN    Calvary    1.48 

Memphis  TENN  Holy  Communion  1.26 

Mer  Rouge  LA  St.  Andrew's 1.00 

Milton  FLA  St.  Mary's   2.48 

Nashville  TENN  Christ   1.48 

Oak  Ridge  TENN  St.  Stephen's   ..  2.17 

Paragould  ARK  All  Saints'   2.48 

Paris  TENN   Grace    1.38 

Perry   FLA    St.    James'    1.30 

Pittsboro  NC  St.  Bartholomew's  ..  1.14 
Plaquemine  LA  Holy  Communion  1.64 

Ponte  Vedra  FLA  Christ   3.38 

Pulaski  TENN  Messiah   -  2.07 

Ripley  TENN  Immanuel   1.13 

Rolling   Fork   MISS   Cross   Chapel  2.74 

Rugby   TENN    Christ    -  1.00 

Rutherfordton  WNC  St.  Francis'  . .  1.10 
San  Antonio  W  TEX  St.  David's  .  -  2.38 
Sewanee  TENN  Otey,  All  Saints'     1.00 

Siler  City  NC  St.  Mark's   2.85 

Sulphur  Spgs.  DAL  St.  Philip's   ..  1.32 

Tracy  City  TENN  Christ   1.02 

Trenton  TENN  Holy  Innocents'  . .  2.07 
Tullahoma  TENN  St.  Barnabas'   ..  1.03 

Union  City  TENN  St.  James'   1.14 

Waldo  FLA  St.  Paul's -  1.48 

West  Memphis  ARK  Holy  Cross.  -  1.41 
Woodstock  TENN   St.  Anne's    1.04 


Ten  Dioceses  Make  Budget  Quota 

REPORT  ON  CHECKS  RECEIVED  AT  SEWANEE  BEARING  1954  POSTMARK 
Sewanee-In-The-Budget 


AVERAGE 

SEWANEE 

DIO.-PAR. 

THEOLOGI- 

GIFT   PER 

DIOCESAN 

RECEIPTS 

CAL     EDUCA- 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

COMMUNI 

QUOTA 

THROUGH 

TION    OFF. 

OF 

COMMUNI- 

CANT THRU 

1954 

DEC.  31ST 

DEC.  3'lST 

RECEIPTS 

CANTS 

DEC.  3'lST 

*Alabama 

.$  5,298.00 

$  5,699.65 

$  1,236.06 

$  6,935.71 

14,602 

$.48 

*  Arkansas 

.     1,850.00 

2,927.00 

1,023.17 

3,950.17 

7,322 

.54 

♦Atlanta    -  - 

_     5,242.00 

7,244.28 

1,610.22 

8,854.50 

13,489 

.66 

Dallas    .  -  - 

.     4,664.00 

2,402.59 

169.50 

2,572.09 

16,507 

.17 

♦East   Car. 

.     2,089.00 

2,089.00 

339.34 

2,428.34 

8,700 

.28 

Easton    

1,387.00 

550.00 

195.61 

745.61 

5,578 

.13 

♦Florida     . . 

2,967.00 

6,214.02 

1,016.70 

7,230.72 

11,779 

.61 

Georgia    - . 

.     2,624.00 

1,908.70 

496.45 

2,405.15 

8,156 

.29 

♦Kentucky 

_     4,197.00 

5,185.00 

407.85 

5,592.85 

9,466 

.59 

Lexington 

_     2,152.00 

1,218.00 

1,218.00 

5,440 

.23 

Louisiana 

5,033.00 

4,772.04 

1,641.07 

6,413.11 

18,668 

.34 

Mississippi 

2,817.00 

2,545.00 

862.11 

3,407.11 

10,443 

.33 

Missouri    . 

.     6,394.00 

721.76 

434.03 

1,155.79 

12,434 

.09 

No.   Car.    . 

_     5,684.00 

5,119.09 

474.78 

5,593.87 

17,017 

.33 

*No.   Texas 

1,356.00 

1,405.00 

415.51 

1,820.51 

4,984 

.37 

So.    Car.    . 

2,854.00 

2,201.75 

789.43 

2,991.18 

11,953 

.25 

So.    Fla.    . 

_     8,024.00 

5,563.55 

1,906.13 

7,469.68 

29,149 

.26 

♦Tennessee 

7,622.00 

16,795.62 

3,119.37 

19,914.99 

21,255 

.94 

Texas    

-  10,004.00 

8,732.00 

653.32 

9,385.32 

31,773 

.29 

♦Up.    S.    C. 

2,394.00 

2,507.02 

880.27 

3,387.29 

9,245 

.37 

♦West   Tex. 

3,611.00 

3,660.00 

267.04 

3,927.04 

14,452 

.27 

W.   N.   C. 

.     1,737.00 

1,234.38 

435.07 

1,669.45 

5,500 

.30 

Other  Dio. 

185.53 

4,231.39 

4,416.92 

-- 

$90,000.00        $90,880.98        $22,604.42      $113,485.40        287,912        $.38 

♦Honor  Roll  of  Dioceses  which  met  quotas 

Note:  Additional  checks  for  Church  Support,  earmarked  for  1954,  continue  to  ar- 
rive. A  full  report  for  the  year  1954  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  January  to  all 
parishes.  Our  system  of  reporting  parish  gifts  is  not  perfected.  We  apologize  to 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  other  dioceses  whose  parishes  are  not  adequately 
recognized. 

Parishes  Leading  in  Church  Support 


Atlanta  ATL  St.  Luke's $2,500 

Memphis  TENN  Calvary  2,469 

Atlanta   ATL   St.   Philip's    1,509 

San  Antonio  W  TEX  St.  Mark's     1,300 

Nashville   TENN    Christ    1,236 

Chattanooga  TENN  St.  Paul's   ..  1,229 
Knoxville   TENN  St.  John's   ....  1,070 

Jacksonville  FLA  St.  Mark's 1,053 

Columbia   USC   Trinity 1,025 

Lookout  Mt.  TENN  G'd  Sheph'rd    1,009 

Hopkinsville    KY    Grace    1,001 

Greenville   USC    Christ    906 

Beaumont  TEX  St.  Mark's 778 

Louisville  KY   St.  Andrew's   753 

Nashville   TENN    St.    George's    ..      750 


Memphis  TENN  Grace-St.  Luke's  678 

Oak  Ridge  TENN  St.  Stephen's  ..  650 

Memphis  TENN  Holy  Communion  646 

Houston  TEX  Christ  608 

Baton  Rouge  LA  St.  James' 600 

Kingsport   TENN    St.   Paul's    600 

Nashville  TENN  Advent  and 

Missions    600 

Little  Rock  ARK  Christ   594 

Jacksonville   FLA    St.   John's    ...  589 

New  Orleans  LA  Trinity 561 

Little   Rock  ARK   Trinity   Cathd.  538 

Fayetteville   EC    St.   John's    523 

Louisville   KY   St.    Mark's    500 

New  Orleans  LA  St.  Andrew's  __  500 

Shreveport  LA  St.  Mark's   500 
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Maj.  F.  R.  Stimus  is  new  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  at  SMA 
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Lincoln,  Munds 
Commencement 
Speakers  In  June 

Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  board  chairman  o$ 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, world's  largest  corporation,  will 
make  the  Commencement  address  at 
Sewanee  on  June  13  and  will  be 
awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law.  He  is  past  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
in  1953  was  national  fund  chairman  for 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  baccalaureate  preacher  on  June 
12  will  be  the  Rev.  William  Capers 
Munds,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Green- 
ville, Delaware.  Dr.  Munds,  a  trustee 
of  Kenyon  College,  will  receive  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity  degree. 

The  commencement  program  begins 
on  Wednesday.  June  8.  when  the  board 
of  regents  meets.  St.  Luke's  alumni 
will  have  a  special  reunion  on  Thurs- 
day. On  Friday  the  100-member  board 
of  trustees  holds  its  annual  meeting. 
Its  duties  this  year  include  the  elec- 
tion of  four  regents.  Saturday  is  Alum- 
ni Day. 

Other  recipients  of  doctorates  of  di- 
vinity will  be  the  Rt.  Rev.  Albert  R. 
Stuart,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  J.  M.  Harte,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dallas,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Vander  Horst. 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Capers  Satterlee,  rector  of  the: 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina.  Honorary  degrees  or 
doctors   of  civil   law  will   be   conferred 


The  Rev.  George  Alexander 

on  President  Troy  H.  Middleton  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  Henry  G. 
Seibels,  president  of  Jemison-Seibel:; 
Insurance  Company  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  Peter  F.  Watzek,  presi- 
dent of  the  Crossett  Lumber  Company, 
Crossett,  Arkansas. 


Sessuins  Cleveland  Hall  (below)  will 
be  a  dormitory  for  college  students  on 
the  Barton  lot  across  from  the  Univer- 
sity Supply  Store.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Sessums  Cleveland  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  and  is  the  gift  of  his  family. 
Construction  will  begin  this  summer. 


Alexander  To  Re 
Dean  In  1956 

The  Rev.  George  Moyer  Alexander 
has  accepted  the  deanship  of  the  School 
of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the 
South.  The  forty-year-old  rector  of 
Trinity  Parish,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, was  believed  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Edward  McCrady  to  have  had  longer, 
more  varied,  and  closer  association 
with  Sewanee  than  any  previous  dean. 
Mr.  Alexander  holds  his  B.A.  degree 
from  the  College,  his  B.D.  from  Si. 
Luke's,  and  is  an  alumnus  of  the  sum- 
mer Graduate  School  of  Theology.  He 
long  considered  theological  teaching  be- 
fore taking  what  appeared  to  be  the 
more  pressing  need  of  his  native  dio- 
cese, parish  work  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Alexander  will  be  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  for  graduate 
study  before  succeeding  the  Rt.  Rev. 
E.  P.  Dandridge,  who  retired  as  bishop 
of  Tennessee  to  take  the  deanship  in 
1953,  and  who,  to  the  joy  of  his  friends 
in  Sewanee,  has  announced  that  he  will 
continue  to  live  on  the  Mountain  af- 
ter his  retirement. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  for  the  past  six  years, 
the  dean-elect  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  Division  of  College  Work. 
His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Bedell  of 
Jacksonville,  was  secretary  to  Vice  - 
Chancellor  Alexander  Guerry  while 
Mr.  Alexander  was  in  seminary.  They 
have  two  sons. 
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Should  the  Boy  Enter  Sewanee? 


The  college  at  Sewanee  seeks  to 
enroll  those  five  hundred  students 
for  whom  it  can  do  most.  Sewanee  is 
now  receiving  too  few  applications,  ap- 
plications of  the  kind  that  only  alumni 
and  well-posted  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution can  instigate  and  encourage. 
There  are  students  every  year  who 
enroll  at  other  schools  who  would  gain 
more  from  an  educational  experience 
at  Sewanee  and  there  are  students  at 
Sewanee  each  year  who  would  do  bet- 
ter elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole  is  to  edu- 
cate the  common  man,  to  give  to  every 
citizen  the  highest  education  he  is 
capable  of  assimilating.  This  is  pre- 
cisely as  it  should  be.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  one  of  the  1,800  in- 
stitutions above  the  high  school  level 
should  try  the  same  thing.  Sewanee 
likes  to  think  that  it  has  a  special 
rendezvous  with  the  uncommon  man. 
Sewanee  tries  to  train  the  youth  in 
Christian  virtue,  personal  initiative, 
self-mastery,  social  consciousness,  and 
in  scientific  methods  of  inquiry.  This 
is  a  platonic  concept  in  a  Christian 
framework.  Every  year's  graduating 
class  includes  young  men  who  will  be- 
come doctors,  engineers,  business  men, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  experts  in 
many  a  field  but  every  one  of  them  is 
more  than  that.  He  is  a  well  edu- 
cated man  (if  the  Sewanee  exposure 
has  taken)  with  the  vital  ability  to 
communicate,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
leader.  He  is  primarily  a  well-rounded 
man:  he  incidentally  may  become  a 
specialist. 

Selectmg  the  ideal  student  body  for 
Sewanee  is  the  work  of  the  admissions 
office,  Dr.  Ben  F.  Cameron,  Jr.,  di- 
rector, and  Jerome  B.  Stallings  assist- 
ant, and  of  the  admissions  committee, 
Deans  Bruton,  Harrison,  and  Lancaster, 
and  Professors  Berkeley,  Grimes,  Pick- 
ering, and  Cameron.  They  want  friends 
of  bewanee  to  know  that  each  appli- 
cant is  given  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. When  a  student  is  rejected, 
it  is  only  because  it  is  honestly  telt 
that  admitting  him  would  be  unfair  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  University.  The 
criterion  for  admission  at  Sewanee  re- 
mains what  it  has  always  been:  SE- 
WANEE SEEKS  TO  EM  ROLL  THOSE 
STUDENTS  FOR  WHOM  IT  CAN  DO 
THE  MOST.  Sewanee  can  do  the  most 
for  the  applicant  who  is  by  prepara- 
tion, by  native  capacity,  and  by  tem- 
perament fitted  for  a  Christian  liberal 
arts  education  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  a  small  col- 
lege in  a  self-contained  community. 

PREPARATION 
The  admissions  committee  is  more 
interested  in  general  promise  than  in 
specific  courses  but  preters  students 
who  have  had  a  college  preparatory 
course  in  high  school.  Normally  the 
student  will  have  taken  four  years  of 
English,  two  or  more  of  mathematics, 
two  or  more  of  foreign  language  (an- 
cient or  modern),  and  one  or  more 
each  of  science  and  history  or  civics. 
Sewanee  feels  that  dramatics,  band, 
glee  club,  and  journalism  are  desirable 
extra-curricular  activities  but  that 
they  should  not  displace  standard  col- 
lege preparatory  credits. 


ACADEMIC  APTITUDE 
Sewanee  would  never  restrict  its  en- 
tering students  to  the  "straight  A"  prep 
school  graduate  or  the  young  man  who 
rates  "genius"  on  his  aptitude  test.  Too 
many  young  men  mature  late.  Too 
many  highly  successful  Sewanee  alum- 
ni (and  one  does  judge  an  institution 
by  its  product)  were  poor  in  high 
school  work  and  not  much  better  in 
college.  Sewanee's  first  professor  of 
mathematics,  General  Francis  A.  Shoup, 
felt  that  the  dull  student  was  an  im- 
portant— nay,  vital — citizen  of  the  col- 
lege community,  that  the  disciplines 
which  the  slow  student  had  to  enforce 
on  himself  were  healthful  also  for  the 
brilliant  student.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boy  who  failed  his  high  school 
classes,  whether  from  lack  of  ability  or 
from  temperament,  not  only  may  fail 
to  profit  most  from  his  experience  at 
Sewanee  but  will  prevent  his  class- 
mates from  receiving  their  just  atten- 
tion.   It  is  natural  for  the  poor  student 


to  require  special  attention  from  the 
teacher.  How  far  can  this  be  carried 
with  fairness  to  the  industrious,  bright 
member  of  the  class?  The  problem  of 
balance  is  not  an  easy  one.  In  general, 
to  do  well  in  his  work  at  Sewanee,  the 
high  school  student  should  have  main- 
tained an  average  of  B.  Sewanee  wants 
a  student  of  fair  intellectual  compe- 
tence. The  C  student  in  high  school 
will  have  to  bring  to  Sewanee  an  extra 
amount  of  determination  and  hard 
work. 

Since  preparatory  schools  differ  in 
standards  and  since  special  circum- 
stances may  influence  the  high  school 
record  of  a  student,  each  applicant  for 
admission  as  a  freshman  must  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
and  designed  to  measure  a  student's 
ability  to  do  college  work.  These  scores 
are  then  available  for  placement  and 
guidance  after  a  student  enters  the 
college.    "College  boards"  are  given  in 


December,  January,  March,  May,  and 
August  each  year. 

There  still  is  the  matter  of  accepting 
or  declining  the  applicant  who  appears 
to  lack  qualification  for  college  work. 
At  Sewanee  this  is  a  personal  process 
of  evaluation.  A  mathematical  grade 
is  no  more  than  a  bare  indication  of 
whether  the  answer  should  be  "yes"  or 
"no."  Does  he  really  want  to  enter 
Sewanee?  Will  he  be  basically  sympa- 
thetic to  Sewanee's  purposes?  These 
and  a  score  of  other  questions  must  be 
weighed. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 
The  student  who  comes  to  Sewanee 
must  expect  to  work  hard.  He  should 
understand  that  some  of  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  bright  lights  available  near 
city  colleges  and  the  date-every-night 
of  the  coeducational  college  are  not 
to  be  found  at  Sewanee.  He  need  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  or  other 
Christian  Church,  but  he  should  not 
come  to  Sewanee  if  he  is  hostile  to 
these.  All  of  the  major  Christian  de- 
nominations and  the  Jewish  faith  are 
represented  in  the  1955  student  body. 

Sewanee  wants  athletes  in  its  student 
body  and  will  give  scholarships  to  ath- 
letes. It  will  not  award  scholarships 
on  the  basis  of  athletic  ability.  Sewa- 
nee is  utterly  serious  in  its  intention 
to  refrain  trom  awarding  football  schol- 
arships. The  young  athlete  applies  like 
any  one  else  and  is  considered  for  ad- 
mission on  a  basis  of  his  academic  po- 
tentialities and  for  scholarship  aid  on 
a  basis  of  his  need. 

The  University  is  conscious  of  a  re- 
sponsibility to  its  far-flung  consti- 
tuency. South  Florida  and  West  Texas 
have  as  much  stake  in  the  University 
of  the  South  as  Tennessee.  This  makes 
Sewanee's  recruiting  problem  vastly 
different,  for  instance,  from  that  of  Da- 
vidson, another  small  excellent  school 
but  one  which  draws  a  preponderance 
of  its  students  from  the  Carolinas. 

COST 

Sewanee  is  one  of  the  more  expen- 
sive schools  in  the  South,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  most  liberal  with  scholar- 
ships. A  third  of  its  students  receive 
some  form  of  aid,  about  the  same 
ratio  as  Princeton.  If  small  classes  and 
individual  attention  increase  the  impact 
of  the  educational  experience,  then  Se- 
wanee stands  with  the  best.  This  year 
there  are  about  nine  students  for  each 
faculty  member,  a  more  favorable  ratio 
than  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Princeton.  On 
monetary  grounds,  Sewanee  is  an  out- 
standing value.  The  "bargain  base- 
ment" education  too  frequently  gives 
the  buyer  just  about  what  he  has  paid 
for.  Even  if  a  student  pays  ALL  of 
his  fees  at  Sewanee,  he  receives  a  high 
return  for  his  money,  for  the  actual 
expense  of  his  education  is  at  least 
$700  a  year  more  than  the  $1,250  he 
pays,  this  difference  coming  from  in- 
vested endowment  and  Church  Sup- 
port. 

An  initial  reservation  fee  of  $25  must 
be  paid  by  each  applicant  by  June  1 
or  within  three  weeks  after  his  appli- 
cation is  accepted.  Fees  (to  which  the 
$25  is  credited)  are  $625  for  each  se- 
mester (including  $225  for  tuition  and 
$305  for  room,  board,  and  laundry). 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sons  of  Episcopal  clergymen  are  given 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Yerkes  To  Keynote 
Training  School 

The  S  e  w  a  n  e  e  Summer  Training 
School,  the  official  conference  on 
Christian  Education  of  the  Sewanee 
Province,  will  be  held  July  16-23.  The 
conference  will  be  a  representative 
Church  family,  sharing  in  the  daily 
corporate  worship  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  the  University's  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  serving  as 
conference  chaplain.  He  will  direct 
Bible  study  on  the  conference  theme, 
The  Living  Word."  Lectures  on  the 
topic  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Royden 
K.  Yerkes,  S.T.D.,  former  professor  at 
St.  Luke's  and  now  director  of  the 
Bishop  McLaren  Foundation  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago. 

Three  workshops  will  be  offered.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Alrjert  R.  Stuart,  Bishop  of 
Georgia  and  chairman  of  the  training 
school  board,  will  direct  the  workshop 
in  Lay  Reading  and  the  Lay  Ministry. 
This  will  be  designed  particularly  for 
layreaders  and  will  include  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcn  and  the 
personal  devotional  life  of  the  layman, 
demonstrations  of  liturgical  tradition, 
and  studies  of  sermon  material  and 
homiletic  technique. 

Two  directors  of  religious  education, 
Mrs.  Lenora  R.  Harris  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Miss 
Jamenett  Hennesey  of  the  diocese  of 
Louisiana,  will  conduct  the  workshop 
in  Christian  Education.  Among  the 
topics  for  consideration  are  the  new 
curriculum,  audio-visual  aids,  small 
Church  Schools,  and  summer  Bible 
schools. 

The  workshop  on  The  Church  Fam- 
ily will  be  led  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Allin,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  and  director  of  the  School. 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  provincial  president, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cullum  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  will  represent  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary.  Mr.  John  Ebaugh,  Jr.,  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  will  be  the  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  provincial 
laymen   in   the   workshop. 

The  evening  sessions  will  include  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M. 
Jones,  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Rev.  James  McKeown,  Director  of  the 
Southwest  Town-Country  Institute.  The 
Sewanee  Conference  on  Church  Mu- 
sic, held  during  July  at  the  DuBose 
Conference  Center,  Monteagle,  will 
present  a  service  of  Choral  Evensong 
on  July  20.  Dr.  Phillip  Howard,  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Middle  Tennessee 
State  College,  will  have  an  evening 
program  of  music. 

Recreational  plans  include  a  confer- 
ence picnic  at  the  University  Cross. 
The  golf  course  and  tennis  courts  will 
be  open  to  members  of  the  conference. 
A  planned  program  for  children  4-8 
will  be  conducted  each  morning,  and 
some  recreation  for  older  children  will 
be  arranged.  The  cost  is  $33.00  for  each 
adult,  $20.50  for  children  over  eight, 
and  $17.00  for  children  four  to  eight. 
Families  with  more  than  two  children 
may  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Of- 
fice, Sewanee,  for  special  rates. 

Address  requests  for  registration  to 
Miss  Ellen  Correll,  629  Poplar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Laymen  Will  Meet 
Here  June  16-19 


Dr.  John  Temple  Graves 

Episcopal  laymen  of  the  Province  of 
Sewanee  will  come  to  the  Mountain 
June  16-19  for  their  thirteenth  annual 
conference.  The  Rt.  Rev.  M.  George 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Ca- 
rolina, will  be  present  for  the  whole 
session.  The  Rev.  David  B.  Collins  -of 
Sewanee  will  be  conference  chaplain. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  White  of  Parishfield, 
Michigan,  will  again  conduct  an  in- 
tensive period  of  Bible  study.  John 
Temple  Graves,  whose  Birmingham 
News-Post  column  is  widely  syndicated 
in  the  South  and  West,  will  speak  on 
"The  Mysterious  Way."  Dr.  Graves, 
who  holds  a  D.C.L.  degree  from  Sewa- 
nee, received  the  award  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try last  year.  Presiding  over  the 
conference  will  be  Allen  L.  Bartlett 
of  Birmingham,  provincial  chairman, 
whose  successor  will  be  elected  during 
the  conference. 

Laymen  will  attend  from  fifteen  dio- 
ceses of  the  province.  Many  will  bring 
their  wives  and  children  and  a  pro- 
gram for  children  4-8  will  be  conducted 
during  the  morning  sessions. 

The  cost  is  $15  for  each  adult,  $9  for 
children  4-8,  and  $10.50  for  children 
over  eight.  Register  with  Robert  E. 
Finley,  The  Nashville  Banner,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


4  Courses  Offered 
In  Graduate  School 

The  1955  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology will  bring  two  visiting  professors 
to  Sewanee  to  join  two  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Luke's  faculty  for  the 
five-week  session.  The  Rev.  Franklin 
W.  Young,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Seminary  of 
the  Southwest  in  Austin,  Texas,  will 
teach  problems  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fletcher,  S.T.D., 
professor  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will 
teach  Christian  ethics,  including  many 
of  the  problems  outlined  in  his  new 
book,  Morals  and  Medicine. 

The  Rev.  M.  Bowyer  Stewart,  S.T.D., 
formerly  of  the  General  Seminary  in 
New  York  and  now  on  the  St.  Luke's 
faculty,  will  offer  a  course  on  theories 
of  divine  self-limitation.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
ford  O.  Cross,  D.D.,  acting  director  of 
the  school  this  year  and  professor  of 
philosophy  and  ethics  at  Sewanee,  will 
teach  a  course  considering  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Reformation  Puritan 
churches  and  sects  to  American  Chris- 
tianity and  culture. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  will  bring  to  Sewanee  this 
summer  (July  27-August  31)  more  than 
thirty  clergymen.  In  addition  to  those 
working  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
sacred  theology  (requiring  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  theology,  nine  courses  of 
graduate  work,  a  dissertation,  and  a 
general  examination),  clergy  working 
for  credit  but  not  a  degree  and  audi- 
tors may  attend  the  lectures.  A  limited 
number  of  families  may  find  accommo- 
dations at  Sewanee.  The  fee  for  the 
session,  including  tuition,  room  at  St. 
Luke's,  and  board  at  Gailor  Hall  is 
$140.00.  Address  applications  and  re- 
quests for  catalogues  to  the  Dean  s  Of- 
fice, School  of  Theology,  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee. 


Training  Program  To 
Be  Held  July  8-10 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Committee  on 
Laymen's  Work  will  conduct  a  Lay- 
man's Training  Program  for  two  men 
from  each  diocese  of  the  province  July 
8-10.  The  Rev.  Howard  Harper,  execu- 
tive director,  is  in  charge  of  the  ses- 
sion which  presents  to  key  laymen  the 
Church's  program.  These  laymen  visit 
parishes  in  their  dioceses  throughout 
the  fall.  Attendance  is  by  appointment 
from  the  diocese. 


The  Rev.  W.  O.  Cross.  D.D.,  is  acting 
director  of  the  1955  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  while  the  Rev.  Massey 
Shepherd  lectures  in  Japan. 


Group  Life 
Laboratory  Scheduled 

The  National  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Education  will  conduct  a  labora- 
tory on  The  Church  and  Group  Life 
at  Sewanee  July  17-29,  with  attendance 
limited  to  clergy,  their  wives,  and  pro- 
fessional women  church  workers.  The 
purpose  if  the  laboratory  is  to  explore 
some  of  the  factors  and  forces  which 
affect  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church. 
Address  mquiries  to  the  Department  of 
Christian  Education,  28  Havemeyer 
Place,  Greenwich,   Connecticut. 


Guerry  Scholarship 
Given  for  Forestry 

A  Charlotte  Patten  Guerry  Scholar- 
ship has  been  set  up  at  Sewanee.  The 
award  will  provide  $500  per  year  for 
a  forestry  student  and  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $12,500 — the  amount  whose 
interest  would  currently  produce  the 
value  of  the  scholarship. 

It  was  given  by  conservationist  Z. 
Cartter  Patten  of  Chattanooga  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Key  Patten,  rela- 
tives of  Mrs.  Alexander  Guerry,  in 
tribute  to  her  great  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  University  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Alexander 
Guerry. 


Entrance  At  Sewanee 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

tuition  scholarships  of  $225  each  se- 
mester. Residents  of  Franklin  County, 
Tennesee,  are  given  a  reduction  of  tu- 
ition. Three  scholarships  are  competi- 
tive, the  George  F.  Baker,  Union  Car- 
bide, and  James  S.  Kemper.  All  others 
take  financial  need  as  a  primary  cri- 
terion. Scholarship  students  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  an  average  of  B  jr 
above. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  must  first 
apply  for  admission  to  the  College,  sub- 
mit a  scholarship  application,  and  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board.  Scholarships 
are  normally  awarded  in  April  or  May. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE 
Students  may  major  in  English,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  classical  languages, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  history,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  mathe- 
matics for  the  BA.  degree.  The  B.S. 
degree  may  be  earned  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  physics,  and  for- 
estry. 

Courses,  but  not  degrees,  are  offered 
in  fine  arts,  music,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  five-year  en- 
gineering curriculum,  some  civil  en  - 
gineering  courses  are  given  at  Sewanee. 

ENGINEERING 
Engineering  students  may  attend  Se- 
wanee for  three  years,  taking  courses 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
while  obtaining  an  adequate  founda- 
tion in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
at  Sewanee,  the  student  transfers  to 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  New  York,  Columbia  University, 
or  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  concentrates  in  his  chosen 
field  of  engineering  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  combined  five-year 
course,  the  student  receives  from  Se- 
wanee a  B.S.  degree  and  a  appropriate 
degree  from  the  engineering  school. 


South  Florida  Leads  Theological  Offerings 

Less  than  ten  weeks  after  Theological  Education  Sunday,  January  22,  offerings 
from  400  parishes  reached  a  total  of  $17,656,  compared  with  $13,831  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  These  gifts  are  separate  from  the  $20,000  donated  anonymously 
following  an  appeal  for  seminary  aid  by  the  Rev.  Vesper  O.  Ward  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee.  Bishop  E.  P.  Dandridge,  acting  dean  of  St.  Luke's,  pointed 
out  that  these  offerings  continue  to  come  in  from  parishes  throughout  the  year. 

South  Florida,  with  49  parishes  contributing,  gave  $3,119  while  Tennessee  was 
not  far  behind  with  37  parishes  sending  $2,838.  Atlanta  was  third  with  $2,152.  The 
largest  offering  by  any  single  parish  was  $1,192  from  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta. 

Theological  Education  Sunday  Offerings  are  a  part  of  the  Church  Support  pro- 
gram of  the  University  of  the  South.  They  are  in  addition  to  amounts  regularly 
appropriated  by  parishes  for  Sewanee-in-the-Budget,  the  former  fund  going  ex- 
clusively to  the  seminary  and  the  latter  for  the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
University  including  the  seminary. 

Gifts  Received  by  March  31  from  Owning  Dioceses 

Theological  Offerings 

Alabama    $  1,381.48 

Arkansas   748.13 

Atlanta  2,152.66 

Dallas   259.23 

East   Carolina    254.72 

Easton    275.65 

Florida 1,161.06 

Georgia    348.59 

Kentucky    94.41 

Lexington 20.00 

Louisiana     24.00 

Mississippi    _  562.16 

Missouri    336.65 


North  Carolina   366.61 

North   Texas    483.73 

South  Carolina   439.12 

South    Florida    3,119.22 

Tennessee    2,838.33 

Texas    170.09 

Upper  South  Carolina 177.76 

West   Texas    7.89 

Western   North   Carolina    229.83 

Outside   Owning  Diocese    2,204.99 


$17,656.34 


24  Other  Dioceses  Send  Offering  To  Seminary 


Parishes  in  twenty-four  dioceses  out- 
side of  the  Sewanee  constituency  have 
already  this  year  contributed  $2,204. i*9 
to  the  Theological  Education  Sunday 
Offering  for  almost  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  gifts  Many,  but  not 
all,  of  these  gifts  were  from  parishes 
having  Sewanee-trained  ministers.  The 
School  of  Theology  is  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  these  generous  evidences  of 
widespread  concern  for  its  work. 

These  parishes  were,  by  dioceses, 
BETHLEHEM:  Dallas.  CALIFORNIA: 
Belmont;  Palos  Verdes  Estates;  Rich- 
mond. CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:  Em- 
manuel, Elmira;  Sherrill;  Trinity,  Syra- 
cuse. EASTERN  OREGON:  Hermiston. 
ERIE:  Our  Saviour  and  St.  Christo- 
pher's, DuBois;  Warren.  INDIANAPO- 
LIS: Connersville.  LONG  ISLAND: 
Christ,  Garden  City.  LOS  ANGELES: 
All    Saints',    Santa    Barbara.      MARY- 


LAND: St.  Matthias',  Baltimore;  Ca- 
tonsville.  MINNESOTA:  Cathedral 
NEBRASKA:  Columbus;  Cathedral; 
Schuyler.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Pena- 
cook.  NEW  MEXICO  AND  S.  W.  TEX- 
AS: St.  Mark's,  Albuquerque;  Silver 
City.  NEW  YORK:  Cathedral;  St 
James',  New  York  City;  Port  Jervis. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Gladwyne.  QUIN- 
CY:  Kewanee.  RHODE  ISLAND: 
Grace,  Providence.  SOUTH  DAKOTA- 
Dallas;  Winner.  SOUTHERN  OHIO: 
Terrace  Park.  SOUTHERN  VIRGINIA: 
Lawrenceville.  SPRINGFIELD:  Ches- 
terfield; Jacksonville.  VIRGINIA:  Mc- 
Lean; Orange;  Monumental,  Richmond. 
WASHINGTON:  St.  Paul's;  Cathedral. 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS:  Athol. 
WEST  MISSOURI:  Carrollton;  Mar- 
shall; Christ,  St.  Joseph.  8th  Army 
Chapel. 
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Generalizations  are  dangerous  bui 
certain  things  can  be  said  about  the 
Sewanee  man  which  are  almost  in- 
variably true.  He  regards  in  retrospect 
his  educational  experience  at  Sewanee 
as  unforgettable,  as  having  had  a 
mighty  impact  on  his  being.  And  he 
feels  that  it  marked,  or  paved  the  way 
for,  major  turning  points  in  his  life. 
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ALDERMAN  RETURNS  TO  S.M.A. 


Baker  Gifts  Reach 
$150,000  Total 

The  George  F.  Baker  Trust  of  New 
York  has  given  the  University  of  the 
South  a  third  grant  of  $50,000  for  schol- 
arship aid.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  attract  to  Sewanee  young  men  of  the 
highest  potential  as  future  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  their  capacity  to  pay. 

Since  the  nationwide  program  was 
inaugurated  in  1948  in  some  three  doz- 
en selected  colleges,  the  ''Baker  Schol- 
ar" has  come  to  have  much  the  same 
meaning  for  a  high  school  graduate 
that  the  Rhodes  and  Ful  bright  awards 
have  had  for  the  college  graduate.  The 
Baker  Trust,  now  headed  by  George 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  whose  executive  di- 
rector is  Sheridan  A.  Logan,  has  be- 
come an  important  influence  in  Ameri- 
can  educational    philosophy. 

By  placing  emphasis  on  excellence 
and  by  saying  that  the  man  with  the 
capacity  must  be  developed  without 
regard  to  economic  status  the  Baker 
Trust  aligns  itself  with  traditional 
thinking  at  Sewanee,  which  today  is 
awarding  some  form  of  scholarship  aid 
to  a  third  of  its  students.  A  pamphlet 
outlining  the  Baker  Scholar  program 
will  be  mailed  on  request.  The  Sewa- 
nee selection  committee  seeks  the  all- 
round  student  in  high  school,  not 
merely  the  boy  with  the  highest  grades. 

The  interest  of  the  Baker  foundation 
was  first  attracted  to  the  University  of 
the  South  through  the  presentation  of 
Malcolm  Fooshee,  Sewanee's  fifth 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  representing  the 
Associated  Alumni. 


Centennial  Fund 
Over  Halfway 

The  Sewanee  Centennial  Fund  now 
has  cash  and  pledges  in  hand  for  $1,- 
668,808.86.  This  figure  represents  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  urgently  need- 
ed by  1957— $2,800,000.  Of  the  total 
$908,116.95  has  come  in  during  the  past 
year.  The  campaign  started  in  1953 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan, 
bishop  of  Florida,  as  chairman.  Mrs. 
Alfred  I.  duPont  has  been  the  largest 
single  contributor  (not  only  to  this 
drive  but  also  in  the  University's  his- 
tory) with  gifts  amounting  to  about 
half  of  the  total  thus  far  raised. 


Best  Qualified  Officer 


Col.  Craig  Alderman 


"New"  St.  Luke's 

St.  Luke's  Hall  will  get  a  complete 
renovation  as  well  as  two  floors  above 
its  new  east  wing.  The  Regents  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  larger  pro- 
ject after  considering  the  acute  short- 
age of  clergy,  an  optimism  which  can 
only  be  justified  if  generous  Episco- 
palians share  their  faith  that  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  Church  is  at  hand. 

Total  costs  will  probably  exceed 
$350,000  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Ed- 
mund P.  Dandridge.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  is  approximately  ten  times 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  in  1878 
when,  on  completion,  it  was  described 
to  its  donor,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris 
Manigault  of  Brighton,  England,  as  "the 
finest  seminary  plant  in  America." 

To  meet  the  emergencies  of  opera- 
tion during  renovation,  old  Powhatan, 
the  home  of  General  Edmund  Kirby- 
Smith,  will  serve  as  administrative  and 
academic  headquarters.  The  library 
has  already  been  moved  to  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  of  Tuckaway.  Single 
theologs  will  overflow  into  Selden  Hall 
after  filling  the  upper  reaches  of  Pow- 
hatan. 

When  remodeled,  the  "new"  St. 
Luke's,  if  later  buttressed  with  added 
housing  facilities,  should  permit  en- 
rollment of  100.  Between  75  and  80 
theologs  are  expected  in  September, 
the  second  largest  number  in  Sewanee 
history.  In  1956  the  critical  shortage 
will  be  in  apartment  space  for  married 
seminarians. 


West  Pointer  To  Be 
New  Superintendent 

Col.  Craig  Alderman  will  return  to 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  as  super- 
intendent this  fall.  The  popular  West 
Pointer,  who  retired  in  1946  after  serv- 
ing as  chief  of  staff  for  Lt.  Gen.  Alvan 
C.  Gillem,  won  the  admiration  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  in  the  six  years 
that  he  held  the  post  of  commandant 
of  cadets.  Col.  Alderman  succeeds  Col. 
Samuel  L.  Robinson  who  came  to  Se- 
wanee in  1927  and  became  head  of  the 
academy  in  1948. 

Alderman  holds  certificates  from  nu- 
merous high  level  schools  in  the  Army 
including  the  command  and  general 
staff  school  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. During  his  22  years  in  the  Army 
he  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al, the  Bronze  Star,  the  Croix-de- 
Guerre  (France),  and  the  Order  of  the 
Pa+riotic  War  (Russia).  Of  him,  Gen. 
Gillem — Sewanee's  highest  ranking 
alumnus — said:  "He  is  the  best  qualified 
officer  of  my  acquaintance  for  the  post 
of  superintendent  at  SMA." 

Col.  Alderman's  wife  was  president 
of  the  Sewanee  PTA  and  volunteer 
music  teacher  at  the  public  school  dur- 
ing their  previous  stay  on  the  Moun- 
tain. He  was  a  director  of  the  Sewa- 
nee Civic  Association  and  an  active 
participant  in  community  affairs. 


Laymen  Endorse 
Sewanee-in-the-Budget 

Episcopal  laymen  of  the  Fourth  Pro- 
vince in  annual  meeting  on  June  17 
on  the  Mountain  unanimously  endorsed 
the  Sewanee-in-the-Budget  plan  as  ap- 
proved by  the  provincial  synod  in  1954. 
The  "new  look"  in  educational  sup- 
port, on  a  scale  above  any  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  Episcopal  Church,  calls 
for  an  annual  outlay  of  $1  per  com- 
municant by  each  parish  in  the  22  own- 
ing dioceses.  Already  the  dioceses  of 
Atlanta,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lexington, 
Tennessee,  and  Western  North  Caro- 
lina have  passed  similar  resolutions. 
Only  Tennessee  has  actually  reached 
the  goal,  passing  the  $1  per  member 
figure  in  December,  1954. 

If  Sewanee  receives  the  total  of  $290,- 
000  per  year  being  sought  from  its 
owners  in  the  Southern  states,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  will  probably  be- 
come the  best-supported  small  institu- 
tion in  the  nation  in  proportion  to  its 
enrollment, 


SEWANEE    AND    THE    YOl 


Recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  was  Peter  J.  Watzek,  presi- 
dent of  Crossett  Lumber  Company,  described  by  Arkansas 
editors  as  one  oj  the  most  able  and  enlightened  businessmen 
oj  the  South.  Standing  at  left,  he  is  shown  being  congratu- 
lated by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Lancaster,  dean  of  men  and  associate 
professor  of  political  science,  and  by  Bishop  Edmund  P. 
Dandridge,  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  Sewanee. 

By  Arthur  Ben  Chitty 

It  has  been  a  great  year  for  business  at  Sewanee. 
Not  only  did  the  Commencement  exercises  highlight 
the  new  relationship  of  business  corporations  and 
education   but   the  developments  of  the  school  year 


also   pointed 


th 


ne\ 


uly 


jjnized  mutuality  of 
interests.  Besides  the  Commencement  speaker  Leroy 
Allen  Lincoln  of  Metropolitan  Life,  and  lumber 
man  Peter  Watzek  of  Arkansas,  an  honorary  degree 
went  to  Henry  G.  Seibels,  '99,  founder  of  the  Birm- 
ingham Fire  Insurance  Company  and  one  of  the  best 
known  business  men  in  Alabama. 

Attending  his  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
as  one  of  the  new  faculty  representatives  was  veteran 
economics  professor  Eugene  M.  Kayden,  whose  com- 
pletion of  thirty-one  years  teaching  at  Sewanee  last 
year  was  noted  by  students  in  the  dedication  of  the 
annual,  The  Cap  and  Gown,  to  him.  Last  year  stu- 
dents heard  English  professor  Kenneth  L.  Knicker- 
bocker, fresh  from  the  now  famous  business-education 
conference  at  Corning,  New  York,  say  that  the  Se- 
wanee-type  education— liberal  arts— was  being  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  business  men  as  the  best  possible 
training  for  the  executive. 

In  school  last  year  were  the  first  Kemper  Scholars 
and  the  first  Union  Carbide  Scholars.  The  James  S. 
Kemper  foundation  is  plowing  back  into  the  training 
of  American  youth  some  of  the  profits  of  several  great 
insurance  companies.  The  Union  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon Corporation  set  a  new  pattern  in  corporation 
philanthrophy  when  its  educational  trustee  Arthur  V. 
Wilker  inaugurated  the  policy  of  paying  the  college 
$600  for  each  Carbide  Scholar  it  chooses,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  high  loss— per— student  sustained  bv  the 
privately  endowed  college  even  when  all  catalogue 
expenses  are  paid. 

CORPORATION    GIFTS 

This  issue  of  The  Sewanee  News  is  being  set  on  a 
linotype  machine  contributed  hy  The  Chattanooga 
rimes.     Generous  benefactions   to  Sewanee's  capital 


funds  campaign  have  come  from  The  Nashville  Bat 
ner  and  The  Nashville  Tennessean.  Newly  remodele 
Barnwell  Apartments  at  Sewanee  include  oak  lloorin 
and  other  timbers  dried  in  a  kiln  donated  by  th 
Moore  Dry  Kiln  Company  of  Jacksonville,  Florid; 
sawed  in  a  mill  given  by  the  Corley  Company  of  Chan 
tanooga,  and  finished  on  a  planer  given  by  Nicke 
Brothers  of  Memphis.  Probably  the  largest  contribr 
lor  to  Sewanee  of  any  corporation  has  been  Orgil 
Brothers  of  Memphis.  The  list  of  firms  helping  Se 
wanee  today  woidd  be  too  long  to  go  on  this  page. 
Perhaps  the  best  news  of  all  is  the  story  of  wha 
Sewanee  is  doing  to  show  its  concern  for  the  ne\ 
share  American  business  seems  prepared  to  take  ii 
the  development  of  American  higher  education.  At 
series  of  committee  meetings  this  year,  a  decade  o 
planning  was  focussed  upon  an  expansion  of  Sewa 
nee's  curricular  offerings  in  the  field  of  business.  / 
new  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  will  bi 
headed  by  Dr.  James  E.  Thorogood,  Sewanee  alum 
nus,  class  of  1935,  and  a  member  of  the  college  fac 
ulty  since  1936.  Courses  will  be  offered  for  threi 
classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  go  directly  from  Sews 
nee  into  business 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  in  one  year  an 
ter  earning  their  bachelor's  at  Sewanee 

3.  Those  preparing  for  another  profession  butj 
who  want  some  basic  business  courses  for  a 
broadened  background 

A  new  assistant  professor  will  be  added  to  the  de-i 
partment,  Marvin  H.  Goodstein,  now  completing  his 
doctorate  at  Cornell.  Courses  now  available  will  in 
elude  economic  principles,  accounting,  industrial, 
management,  marketing,  money  and  banking,  corpo- 
ration finance,  business  law,  statistics,  taxation,  laborj 
and  international  economics. 

"KNOWLEDGE"  AND  "SKILL" 
In  adding  to  the  college's  curriculum  courses  de- 
signed to  make  a  better  business  executive,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  in  a  preponderant  position  the 
broad  liberal  arts  background  while  at  the  same  time 
providing    for    the    individual    those    "skill"    courses 

Colorful  Commencement  Services  End 
Chancellor,  Bishop  R.  Bland  Mitchell  of 


NG    BUSINESS    EXECUTIVE 


which  he  is  most  likely  to  need  in  the  field  he  is  en- 
tering. Even  the  purist  among  classicists  must  admit 
the  necessity  of  certain  skills.  Handwriting  is  a  skill 
which  is  indispensible.  So  is  the  knowledge  of  certain 
business  procedures  to  the  business  man. 

Clare  must  also  be  taken  not  to  load  a  curriculum 
with  courses  which  are  going  to  be  learned  anyway 
by  the  young  man  entering  the  employ  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  going  into  business  for  himself.  At  a  confer 
ence  of  college  professors  and  business  men,  one  exec- 
utive said:  "We  can  teach  him  how  to  operate  a  cash 
register.     You  teach  him  philosophy." 

To  get  more  of  the  business-directed  students  to 
come  to  Sewanee,  Sewanee  must  let  them  know7  it  is 
interested  in  the  training  of  the  business  man  and  is 
providing  such  auricular  implements  as  will  equip 
him  better.  There  is  a  broader  moral  implication  to 
the  emergence  of  Sewanee's  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business.  II  business  feels  an  obligation 
to  support  education,  then  education  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  business. 

FOR    "NON-BUSINESSMEN" 

Not  only  will  the  major  in  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness benefit  by  the  new  offerings  but  so  also  will  the 
prelaw,  the  pre-theolog,  the  pre-med,  and  the  pre- 
engineering  students.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  bishop 
who  sandwiched  in  a  corporation  finance  or  a  busi- 
ness law  course  in  his  undergraduate  days! 

Sewanee  is  the  kind  oi  college  at  which  more  busi- 
ness men  ought  to  be  educated.  Sewanee  has  done  a 
superior  work  in  training  business  executives  and 
some  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  the  land  have 
had  Sewanee  men  in  their  highest  councils  including 
Standard  Oil,  Humble  Oil,  General  Motors,  National 
Broadcasting,  Harriman  Ripley,  Reed  Roller  Bit,  Na- 
tional Life,  Commercial  Solvents,  and  numerous 
cithers. 

Because  the  word  "business"  has  appeared  only  in 
fine  print  in  its  catalogue,  because  it  has  not  offered 
specifically  a  business  administration  degree,  Sewa- 
nee has  not  attracted  its  share  of  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  business  careers.  They  have  followed  a  logical 
precept:  they  have  assumed  that  business  men  were 
trained  best  by  business  schools.  This  has  been 
proved  somewhat  inaccurate. 

cessional  from  All  Saints  Chapel  Led   by 
xs,  Flanked  by  New  Graduates. 


At  its  87th  Commencement  eyes  at  Sewanee  turned  toward 
business  in  a  ivay  they  never  have  bejore.  Leroy  Allen  Lin- 
coln, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  here  talks  with  his  friend  J.  Albert  Woods, 
president  of  Commercial  Solvents,  and  with  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, after  making  the  Commencement  Address.  Copies  of 
his  superb  presentation  are  available  on  request. 


ARTS   AHEAD   IN   BUSINESS 

A  survey  made  by  SMU  showed  that  its  liberal  arts 
graduates  are  making  higher  salaries  in  business  than 
its  business  school  graduates.  In  terms  of  Sewanee's 
educational  philosophy,  the  explanation  for  this  is 
simple.  The  business  administration  college,  to  justi- 
fy its  existence  as  a  separate  college,  has  developed 
too  great  a  variety  of  courses  which  have  too  narrow 
an  application  and  has  allowed  its  students  to  substi- 
tute them  for  the  traditional  "content"  courses  like 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  religion,  language,  and 
the  sciences. 

There  is  another  explanation.  In  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  the  business  world,  the  assistant  to  the  assist- 
ant treasurer  needs  to  know  specific  skills  but  as  he 
rises  to  executive  rank  he  draws  more  heavily  on  his 
literature,  his  philosophy,  and  his  history.  Thev.  and 
they  alone,  enhance  his  ability  to  communicate.  The 
difference  between  a  good  salesman  and  a  good  vice- 
president  for  sales  frequently  lies  in  the  greater  ability 
of  the  latter  to  communicate  his  ideas.  The  book- 
keeper does  not  have  to  be  articulate  but  the  execu- 
tive does.  Sewanee  seeks  to  train  leaders.  Leaders 
must  be  articulate.  The  liberal  arts  confer  articulate- 
ness. 

ULTIMATE    RESOURCES 

II  America's  educational  system  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  education  for  tomorrow's  business  man, 
one  or  two  things  should  happen.  Either  the  business 
administration  college  must  insist  upon  its  graduates 
taking  more  liberal  arts  courses  or  the  strong  liberal 
arts  colleges  must  oiler  to  the  prospective  business 
man  more  of  those  courses  without  which  the  busi- 
ness man  is  handicapped  in  the  earh  stages  of  his 
career.  Sewanee's  recent  move  represents  the  latter 
idea.  But,  and  this  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
the  business  man  trained  at  Sewanee  is  still  a  liberal 
arts  graduate.  He  is  still  the  man  who  has  the  ulti- 
mate resources  needed  by  the  executive  and  is  ready, 
when  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  emerge  into  a 
position  of  leadership. 


Southwick  Memorial       Tennessee  Takes  Lead  In  Church  Support 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  her  death, 
Barbara  Southwick  was  memorialized 
at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  in  Sewa- 
nee.  An  automatic  sterilizer,  marked 
with  a  bronze  tablet,  was  dedicated  on 
July  3  in  a  brief  service  by  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Simmonds  of  St.  Andrews 
School. 

Barbara,  23,  was  killed  instantly  last 
year  in  a  head-on  collision  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountain  near  Cowan.  A  me- 
morial fund  started  by  her  friends  at 
Sewanee  was  augmented  by  a  $1,000 
gift  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
vin  L.  Southwick.  He  is  administrator 
of  the  hospital. 


Connor  Bequest 

A  gift  of  $5,000  was  received  in  June 
for  the  School  of  Theology  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  O.  (Lula 
Mays)  Connor  of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Con- 
nor's will  placed  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  money  so  Dean  Dandridge 
has  asked  that  it  go  into  the  seminary 
building  fund,  a  part  of  the  Sewanee 
Centennial   Fund. 


Sewanee  Directory 

A  second  section  of  the  Sewanee 
Alumni  Directory  is  now  on  the  press. 
Copies  are  being  sent  to  all  alumni  of 
the  college,  seminary,  or  academy  who 
have  made  recent  contributions.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  friend  of 
Sewanee,  alumnus  or  not,  who  requests 
one. 

The  first  section  of  the  Directory, 
printed  last  August  and  still  available 
for  anyone  who  asks,  was  geographi- 
cally arranged  and  included  all  living 
alumni  of  all  departments.  This  new 
section,  the  second  of  four,  will  be 
chronologically  arranged  and  will  give 
biographical  sketches  of  alumni,  living 
or  dead,  in  order  of  their  matriculation 
in  (1)  the  former  medical  school  com- 
plete, (2)  the  former  law  school  com- 
plete, and  (3)  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  up  to  1920. 

The  third  section  will  finish  the  col- 
lege matriculants,  then  will  list  the 
matriculants  of  the  seminary  complete, 
and  the  academy  complete.  The  fourth 
section  will  give  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  all  alumni,  living  and  dead,  of 
all  departments.  The  actual  printing 
costs  of  the  whole  project  will  exceed 
$10,000  and  the  total  costs,  including 
editing,  are  impossible  to  calculate  but 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  whole 
job  could  not  be  duplicated — including 
staff  salaries— for  less  than  $50,000.  No 
other  institution  of  Sewanee's  size,  as 
far  as  is  known,  has  ever  attempted 
so  comprehensive  a  project. 


Parishes  Give  $1,000 

Six  individual  parishes  had  passed 
the  thousand  dollar  level  in  Church 
Support  for  Sewanee  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1955.  Eight  parishes 
qualified  for  that  magic  circle  in  the 
whole  of  1954. 

In  the  lead  were  Calvary  of  Mem- 
phis with  $2,131;  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta, 
$1,910;  St.  Mark's,  San  Antonio,  $1,800; 
St.  Mark's,  Shreveport,  $1,500;  Christ, 
Nashville,  $1,401;  and  St.  Mark's,  Jack- 
sonville, $1,200. 


Help  From  U.  S.  Steel 

A  contribution  of  $1,000  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Foundation  re- 
ceived in  early  July  has  historical  con- 
notations for  Sewanee.  In  the  1850's 
the  Sewanee  Mining  Company  gave  the 
University  5,000  acres  of  the  original 
domain.  At  that  time  the  company, 
which  then  operated  the  railroad  up 
the  Mountain  as  well  as  the  strip 
mines  around  Tracy  City,  also  prom- 
ised other  inducements  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  become  its  neighbor.  These 
intiuilcu  <x  million  feel  of  pine  Limber, 
free  transportation  of  10,000  tons  of 
freight,  and  2,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  connection  is  this.  The  Sewanee 
Mining  Company  was  bought  by  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Raiload 
Company  which  was  bought  by  U.  S. 
Steel.  Thus  one  of  the  parent  com- 
panies of  Sewanee's  current  benefact- 
or-corporation was  a  generous  donor 
to  the  University  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  editor  knows  of  no  other  example 
of  so  large  a  gift  from  an  American 
business  to  an  American  educational 
institution  prior  to  the  War  between 
the  States. 


At  the  half-year  mark,  Church  Sup- 
port for  Sewanee  was  ahead  of  the 
same  time  last  year.  Receipts  from  all 
sources  from  January  1,  1955,  through 
June  30  totalled  $70,946.  The  grand 
total  for  the  previous  twelve  months 
was  $118,000.  Chairman  Hinton  F. 
Longino  has  already  opened  his  fall 
campaign  with  area  chairmen  and  key 
men  on  vestries. 

The  six-month  totals  are  given  in  the 
two  categories  "Sewanee-in-the-Bud- 
get"  and  "Theological  Sunday  Educa- 
tion Offerings." 

s-i-t-b  t.e.s.o. 

1955  june  30  june  30 

Alabama    $2,587  $1,496 

Arkansas     2,125  903 

Atlanta     3,193  2,321 

Dallas      1,875  296 

East    Carolina    252  284 

Easton     600  283 

Florida    1,897  1,349 

Georgia    1,592  446 

Kentucky    1,276  173 

Lexington     40  20' 

Louisiana    —     3,339  2,801 

Mississippi     2,499  885 

Missouri     132  416 

North  Carolina    ....     3,281  567 

North   Texas    139  508 

South  Carolina   1,161  505 

South    Florida    ....     3,786  3,770 

Tennessee    10,014  3,100 

Texas    1,150  274 

U.  South  Carolina  -     1,363  598 

West   Texas    3,797  118 

W.   North   Carolina  100  460 

Outside      3,149 

$46,202  $24,733 


Marquette  Contributes 

A  boost  from  a  good  neighbor  came 
from  Marquette  Cement  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  one  of  whose  several 
plants  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain  near  Cowan.  The  producer 
of  Portland  cement  made  a  corporate 
gift  of  generous  proportions,  asking 
only  that  the  amount  be  omitted  in 
making  this  grateful  acknowledgment. 
Sewanee  was  featured  last  year  in  a 
four-page  picture  spread  in  the  house 
organ  Cementopics. 


Pretty  Shirley  Lance  has  a  hug  for  husband  Lee  in  a  sight  be- 
coming a  permanent  part  of  Sewanee  Commencements.  The 
"bachelor's  degree"  needs  a  new  name. 
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Full  Enrollment  Packs  Sewanee's  1955  Campus 


American  Bishops  to 
Be  Centennial  Guests 

■  The  House  of  Bishops  at  the  recent 
General  Convention  in  Honolulu  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  University 
of  the  South  to  meet  on  the  Sewanee 
campus  in  its  Centennial  year,  1957.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  the  upper  house 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  met  at 
Sewanee.  The  next  General  Conven- 
tion will  also  meet  in  the  South  (for 
the  sixth  time  in  fifty-nine  sessions') 
when  delegates  journey  to  Miami  Beach 
in  1958. 

Tentative  plans  are  to  host  the  bish- 
ops during  a  lengthened  Thanksgiving 
holiday  with  the  college  students  on 
vacation.  The  cadets  of  Sewanee  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  seminary  stu- 
dents may  remain.  It  is  expected  that 
many  Sewanee  residents  will  entertain 
the  bishops  in  their  homes  but  for 
those  who  prefer  impersonal  accom- 
modations, there  will  be  the  new  dor- 
mitories, Sessums  Cleveland  and  George 
Hunter  Halls,  with  Tuckaway  and  El- 
liott Hall  in  reserve  if  needed. 

Bishops  are  not  strangers  at  Sewa- 
nee. As  many  as  four  have  maintained 
homes  here  at  once  and  probably  three 
will  be  living  on  the  campus  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial.  The  meeting  of 
the  Sewanee  Trustees  is  usually  the 
largest  assembly  of  bishops  in  the  coun- 
try each  year  except  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  itself. 


Businessman  Takes 
College  Spotlight 

If  in  the  21st  Century  American  col- 
leges and  universities  are  still  free,  it 
may  well  be  due  to  the  amazing  role 
played  by  American  business  at  the 
middle  of  the  20th.  Daily  newspapers, 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  are  re- 
peatedly featuring  accounts  of  grants 
to  education  being  made  by  businesses, 
from  the  greatest  corporations  in  the 
land  to  the  partnership  on  Main  Street 
in  Smalltown,  U.S.A. 

Sewanee  has  much  to  be  grateful  for 
and  much  to  hope  for  in  these  busi- 
ness-to-education contributions.  Its  po- 
sition at  the  top  academically  among 
colleges  of  the  South  brings  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  attention  of  national  cor- 
porations studying  places  where  their 
grants  will  do  the  most  good.  If  on  a 
basis  of  merit  as  many  as  three  schools 
are  considered  in  the  South,  Sewanee 
almost  has  to  be  one  of  them  by  any 
standard  except  size. 

The  newfound  financial  stability  of 
the  University  of  the  South  also  has  an 
appeal  for  the  thoughtful  donor.  The 
recent  closing  of  three  Episcopal  col- 
leges (Canterbury  in  Indiana,  Keble 
in  Mississippi,  and  Daniel  Baker  in 
Texas)  was  not  only  a  tragedy  for  the 
schools  themselves,  their  faculties,  their 
students,  their  alumni,  and  the  Epis- 
copal   Church   but   also    was   a   disillu- 


St.  Luke's  Ties  Record; 
College  Dorms  Filled 

The  vitality  that  comes  with  full  en- 
rollment dominates  the  Sewanee  cam- 
pus this  fall.  St.  Luke's  with  83  semi- 
narians equals  its  previous  record  in 
1952.  In  the  college  482  students  leave 
no  vacant  dormitory  rooms.  At  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  236  cadets 
comfortably  fill  all  quarters. 

Memphis  leads  all  cities  with  15  stu- 
dents in  the  college  just  as  it  leads 
with  approximately  300  alumni  in  its 
metropolitan  area.  Houston,  Birming- 
ham, and  Jacksonville  are  tied  for  sec- 
ond with  13  each,  while  Nashville  has 
11  and  New  Orleans  10. 

In  the  college  the  state  of  Tennessee 
has  75,  Florida  64,  Texas  61,  and  Ala- 
bama 58.  Some  76  students  come  from 
outside  the  South,  including  tour  trom 
Korea.  A  total  of  38  states  are  repre- 
sented in  the  student  body. 

In  the  seminary,  the  diocese  of  Flori- 
(Continued  on  page  4) 

sioning  experience  for  the  people  who 
had  given  money  to  them. 

Today  Sewanee,  with  its  estimated 
$8  million  worth  of  property  and  build- 
ings, its  nearly  $7  million  of  invested 
endowment,  and  its  skyrocketing  sup- 
port from  800  parishes  and  missions  in 
thirteen  states,  offers  a  stability  to  the 
benefactor,  corporation  or  individual, 
who  wants  his  money  to  do  most  for 
the  longest. 


Chancellor  R.  Bland  Mitchell,  flanked  by  Bishop  Juhan  and  Vice-Chancellor  McCrady,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Sessums  Cleve- 
land  Hall   on   October   11    in   the   presence   of   the   Cleveland   family,  who  dedicate  the  $250,000  building  to  the  late  "Mr.  Sess." 
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THE     V  I  S  I  O 


If  our  annual  observance  of  Founders'  Day  gives 
us  at  least  a  glimmer  of  what  the  Founders  saw — a 
clue  which,  if  followed,  will  lead  us  more  and  more 
into  the  widening  path  of  the  vision  splendid — it 
will  serve  our  purpose  well.  The  Day  itself  (October 
10)  is  of  minor  significance  except  as  a  point  of  refer- 
ence, although  it  marks  a  great  event  in  Sewanee's 
history — the  laying  of  the  soon  vanished  cornerstone 
in  1860.  .  .  .  What  is  important  is  the  idea — the 
ideal — which  lies  behind  the  Day.  For  it  is  that 
ideal  which  brought  Sewanee  into  being — which 
points  the  way  for  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
walk  here.  .  .  . 

What  those  Founding  Fathers — Bishops  Polk, 
Otey  and  Elliott — saw,  they  felt  under  compelling 
necessity  to  bring  to  realization,  to  do  something 
about.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  great  center  of  learning 
...  an  institution  freed  from  the  trammels  of  provin- 
cialism and  political  domination  so  prevalent  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  that  day.  ...  It 
was  to  transcend  sectionalism  and  serve  the  nation. 
Ninety-six  years  ago  they  wrote  these  words:  "We 
desire  to  build  up  a  great  University,  which  shall 
open  its  arms,  far  and  wide,  to  literature,  to  science, 
to  art,  to  knowledge,  under  the  sacred  sanction  of 
religion  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  fathers.  .  .  . 
Wc  cannot  forget  that  our  first  duty  is  to  that  portion 
which  gave  us  birth,  and  for  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being  we  are,  as  Southern  men,  more 
especially  responsible." 

At  a  time  when  educational  facilities  in  the  South 
were  at  low  ebb,  at  a  time  when  the  parents  of  such 
young  men  as  you  had  to  send  their  sons  .  .  .  vast 
distances — to  New  England  or  Europe — for  the  edu- 
cation needed  for  the  leadership  of  the  South,  these 
men  with  a  temerity  which  for  their  day  seemed 
preposterous,  calmly  and  confidently  set  about  to 
implement  their  vision.  And  they  proposed  to  do 
it  under  the  power  and  aegis  of  the  most  liberating 
force  in  the  world,  the  Christian  religion  and  specif- 
ically as  the  Episcopal  Church  has  received  it.  They 
proceeded  under  the  conviction  that  through  dis- 
cipleship  in  Christ  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 

There  lies  the  motive  power  of  Sewanee.  It  is 
boldly  and  unapologetically  a  Church  University. 
This  Chapel  is  at  the  heart  and  center  of  it.  .  .  . 
Sewanee's  concept  of  the  truly  educated  man  is  one 
who  has  entered  into  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  him  free,  who  can  discern  the  true  inward- 
ness of  things,  who  has  learned,  through  the  world's 
store  of  knowledge  interpreted  by  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, the  art  of  successful  living,  who  has  built  up 
the  resources  within  himself  to  stand  out  as  an  indi- 
vidual child  of  God  capable  of  meeting  the  world 
and  its  problems  in  true  perspective  with  clear  and 
fearless  eyes. 


Excerpts  from  the  Address  oj  the  Rt. 
and  Chancellor  oj  the  University  oj  the\ 
Founders'  Day  and  preceding  the  layirA 
Complete  copies  oj  the  address  may  bl 
Tennessee. 

Sewanee  .  .  .  seeks  to  train  men  for  living.  . 
Hers  is  the  selective  process,  seeking  through  tho 
ough  scholarship  and  character  training  to  develc 
the  highest  potentialities  of  the  individual.  Sewan< 
knows  that  greatness  is  a  far  different  thing  fro. 
bigness.  Her  yardstick  is  quality,  not  quantity.  Ar 
this  policy  has  paid  rich  dividends  in  human  valu 
for  Church  and  State  alike — in  leadership  in  Amer 
ca's  great  Christian  concepts  of  freedom  and  demo 
racy  and  the  priceless  worth  of  each  individu; 
soul.  .  .  . 

Someone  has  well  said:  "Educate  the  body  aloni 
and  we  have  a  brute;  educate  the  mind  alone,  an 
we  have  a  skeptic;  educate  the  spirit  alone,  and  4 
have  a  bigot;  but  if  we  educate  the  body  and  miij 
and  spirit,  we  have  the  noblest  work  of  God— 
man ! " 

Our  Founders  had  that  conviction.     Bishop  Otj 
asserted  that  "knowledge  has  never  preceeded  v| 
tue;  and  it  has  never  survived  it."    Bishop  Polk  pr| 
claimed  that  "the  establishing  of  a  Christian  Ui 
versify  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  necessity,  f 
intelligence  and  moral  sentiment  are  the  support 
government.' 


And  the  Hon.  John  S.  Preston,  t 


Founders'  Day  procession  to  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall  took  pldi 
were  jollowed  by  flags  and  jaculty,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  bl 
complete  All  Saints'  Chapel.     Bejore  many  more  Founders'  Dl  I 


SPLENDID 


and  Mitchell.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas 
\  October  11,  1955,  in  commemoration  of 
Cornerstone  of  Sessums  Cleveland  Hall, 
writing  The   Vice-Chancellor,   Sewanee, 

Kor  .  .  .  when  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  stated  that 
Unless  we  are  taught  to  use  them  in  the  right  way, 
vil  and  religious  liberties  are  worthless  and  dan- 
;rous  boons." 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Bishop  Polk  placed 
rst  of  all  in  that  cornerstone  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
ible,  with  these  words:  "This  sacred  volume  ...  is 
eposited  ...  to  testify  .  .  .  that  the  University  of 
le  South  recognizes  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
mntain  of  all  true  learning,  and  as  the  only  source 
f  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  sal- 
ition." 

The  net  result  of  these  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
ounders  is  a  University  which  takes  pride  that  in 
le  process  of  developing  a  "Sewanee  Man"  it  is 
Iso  adding  a  gentleman  to  America's  aristocracy  of 
orth.  .  .  . 

After  nearly  1 00  years,  the  vision  which  the 
ounders  saw  has  not  yet  been  completely  realized 
:  Sewanee.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be.  Perhaps  it  is 
;st  that  it  never  should  be — for  a  vision  has  a  way 
f  ever  widening  and  deepening  so  that  man's  spirit 
f  adventure  into  the  imponderable  and  intangible 
erities   of   life   shall   never   be   quenched   and   the 


e  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of  the  fall.  The  crucifer  and  choir 
nd  the  Cleveland  family  with  the  gownsmen.  Look  well  at  in- 
mld  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  churches  in  the  land. 


stimulus  of  striving  and  achieving  shall  never  pall 
in  the  expanding  dimensions  of  the  human  soul.  .  .  . 
Think  not  of  your  sojourn  in  Sewanee  in  terms  of 
four  college  years.  Think  of  it  as  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  hold  on  those  things  which  are  unseen 
but  eternal — the  weaving  of  that  which  constitutes 
the  everlasting  vesture  of  your  soul,  your  self, 
God's  priceless  You. 

Another  thing  about  the  on-going,  ever-living  and 
growing  Sewanee  is  that  it  has  not  only  a  "never 
failing  succession  of  benefactors"  but  a  never  failing 
succession  of  Founders — which  may  be  two  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  I  think  of  Quintard,  of 
Hodgson,  of  Gailor,  of  Wiggins,  of  Guerry,  of 
McCrady — among  a  host  of  others — men  who  have 
grasped  the  torch  of  vision  lighted  by  the  original 
Founders  and  have  kept  it  bright  so  that  the  sons 
of  Sewanee  may  walk  without  stumbling  into  the 
brightness  of  the  perfect  day.  One  or  more  of  you 
who  hear  my  voice  will  some  day,  please  God,  join 
that  never  failing  succession  of  founding  servants  of 
this  your  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  my  privilege  this  morning  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  express  by  pointing  to  a  be- 
loved son  of  Sewanee  whose  name  and  memory  we 
honor  today.  Alexander  Sessums  Cleveland — ideal 
Sewanee  man,  perfect  Sewanee  gentleman,  conse- 
crated Christian  and  Churchman,  a  lover  of  this  place 
and  an  embodiment  of  what  the  Founders  en- 
visioned. .  .  . 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  blessed  with  consuming  zeal 
and  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  No  one  could  with- 
stand the  charm  of  his  personality  and  the  power  of 
his  high  principles  in  life.  He  understood  what 
Sewanee  meant  and  he  personified  it  with  fiery  zeal. 
He  literally  lived  Sewanee.  .  .  .  He  influenced 
countless  boys  to  come  here;  he  was  in  the  forefront 
of  every  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  Sewanee. 
He  poured  his  heart  and  his  substance  into  this 
place.  ...  It  is  most  fitting  that  we  rear  here  in  Se- 
wanee stone  a  memorial  to  his  name — in  Alexander 
Sessums  Cleveland  Hall,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  widow  and  children.  .  .  .  Know  him 
and  you  will  understand  better  what  the  founding 
fathers  saw  in  their  vision:  "The  noblest  work  of 
God — a  man,"  a  Sewanee  man,  another  in  the  never- 
failing  succession  of  benefactors  and  Founders. 

You  young  men  of  today,  look  to  the  rock  whence 
Sewanee  was  hewn.  Face  the  future  as  gentlemen 
unafraid,  conscious  of  the  rich  heritage  which  is 
vours  through  the  lives  and  labors  of  such  men  as 
Alexander  Sessums  Cleveland  who  have  walked  the 
Sewanee  way  before  you;  and,  like  them,  pour 
yourselves  back  into  this  place  and  into  the  world 
outside,  that  God's  truth  and  freedom  may  ever 
flourish  here  for  the  generations  to  follow  you.  We 
place  the  future  destiny  of  Sewanee  in  your  hands. 


Church  Support  For  Sewanee  Nears  New  High 


Nine  Parishes  Exceed 
$1,000  Sewanee  Gift 

Of  the  approximately  800  parishes  and 
missions  in  the  22  dioceses  which  own 
Sewanee,  eight  have  thus  far  this  year 
given  their  jointly-owned  University  of 
the  South  $1,000  or  more.  Contributions 
of  $1,752  have  come  from  one  parish 
outside  the  owning  dioceses,  All  Saints'- 
by-the-Sea,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

St.  Luke's,  Atlanta,  and  Calvary, 
Memphis,  respectively  first  and  second 
in  1954,  are  in  those  same  positions  on 
October  15,  1955.  Each  of  these  churches 
is  giving  Sewanee  approximately  as 
much  as  all  twenty-two  dioceses  were 
giving  20  years  ago.  Leading  parishes 
at  the  end  of  nine  and  one-half  months 
(including  both  Sewanee-in-the-Bud- 
get  and  Theological  Education  Sunday 
Offerings)  were: 

St.  Luke's,  Atlanta   $2,554 

Calvary,  Memphis   2,131 

St.  Mark's,  San  Antonio 1,800 

All  Saints',  Santa  Barbara 1,752 

St.    James',    Baton   Rouge    1,625 

St.  Mark's,  Shreveport 1,500 

Christ  Church,  Nashville   1,401 

St.   Paul's,    Chattanooga    1,370 

St.   Mark's,  Jacksonville    1,266 

Full  Enrollment 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
da  leads  the  enrollment  with  10  fol- 
lowed by  the  dioceses  of  Tennessee, 
Atlanta,  and  Arkansas  with  eight  each, 
and  South  Florida  with  seven.  Bishops 
of  23  dioceses  have  one  or  more  postu- 
lants in  St.  Luke's. 

Among  the  173  incoming  freshmen, 
31  percent  were  honor  roll  students  in 
high  school  (10  were  valedictorians  or 
salutatorians),  and  19  percent  were 
student  body  or  class  officers.  Five 
percent  were  football  or  basketball  cap- 
tains. The  vocational  interests  of  the 
new  men  are  medicine,  law,  theology, 
engineering,  and  business  in  that  order. 

The  teaching  staff  numbers  58  in  the 
college  and  seminary,  a  ratio  of  better 
than  one  professor  to  10  students.  A 
ratio  of  one  to  15  is  considered  the 
ideal  of  many  institutions.  At  SMA 
the  ratio  is  equally  favorable  with  25 
masters  teaching  236  cadets. 


Report  on  Receipts  from  January  1  through  October 

SEWANEE-IN 


•THE-BUDGET 

DIOCESAN  DIO.-PAR. 

QUOTA  RECEIPTS 

1955  9V2    MO. 

Alabama     $6,453  $4,662 

Arkansas     2,220  2,627 

Atlanta     4,856  5,057 

Dallas     6,086  1,880 

East  Carolina 2,349  503 

Easton    1,509  650 

Florida    3,718  4,495 

Georgia 2,640  1,617 

Kentucky    4,010  1,408 

Lexington    2,157  940 

Louisiana    5,967  3,341 

Mississippi      3,227  2,794 

Missouri    5,778  430 

North    Carolina    7,072  4,436 

North  Texas    1,548  139 

South    Carolina 3,420  1,861 

South  Florida 9,191  8,534 

Tennessee     7,715  11,838 

Texas    ._ 10,662  1,275 

Upper  South  Carolina      2,791  1,963 

West  Texas  4,774  3,967 

Western  North  Carolina     1,857  360 

Other  Dioceses    1,753 


THEOLOGICAL      TOTAL 
EDUCATION      RECEIPTS 


SUNDAY 
OFFERINGS 
$   1,564 

1,045 

2,385 
301 
285 
283 

1,359 
738 
173 
20 

2,801 
889 
431 
793 
509 
508 

4,309 

3,101 
275 
599 
118 
510 

3,238 


OCT.  15, 

1955 

$  6,226 

3,672 

7,441 

2,181 

787 

933 
5,854 
2,355 
1,581 

960 
6,142 
3,683 

860 
5,229 

648 
2,369 
12,842 
14,939 
1,550 
2,561 
4,085 

870 
4,991 


15,  1955 

NUMBER 
COMMUNI- 
CANTS 

15,287 

7,635 

14,539 

17,986 

9,161 

5,629 

11,736 

8,588 

9,327 

5,553 

21,120 

10,753 

12,272 

17,490 

5,340 

12,182 

31,932 

21,892 

33,716 

9,520 

15,522 

6,016 


$100,000        $66,531        $26,234        $92,765  305,296 


AVERACE 
GIFT    PER 
COMMUNI- 
CANT 
$.41 
.48 

.51 
.12 
.09 
.17 
.50 
.27 
.17 
.17 
.29 
.34 
.07 
.30 
.12 
.19 
.40 
.68 
.05 
.27 
.26 
.14 


.29 


Sewanee  Graduates 
Take  GEB  Honors 

Evidence  continues  to  accrue  on  Se~ 
wanee's  academic  standing.  Here  are 
some  figures  which  have  become  his- 
tory. The  General  Education  Board 
gave  a  total  of  109  grants  during  the 
four-year  period  1950-1953  inclusive. 
Seniors  of  all  accredited  four-year  col- 
leges in  the  South  were  eligible.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  teaching  were  es- 
pecially sought  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Nine  Southern  institutions  harbored 
winners  of  five  or  more  grants:  At- 
lanta University  eight,  Rice  and  Van- 
derbilt,  seven  each;  Sewanee  and  Texas 
A&M,  six  each;  Emory,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Virginia,  five  each.  Fig- 
ured on  a  basis  of  awards  per  1,000 
students  enrolled  in  the  college,  the 
leaders  among  the  28  institutions  which 


received  three  or  more  awards  were: 

1.  Sewanee     14.43 

2.  Atlanta  U. 9.38 

3.  Agnes  Scott 8.47 

4.  Emory    6.59 

5.  Centenary 5.94 

6.  Rice     5.32 

7.  Millsaps   5.00 

8.  LSU    4.92 

9.  Hampton    Institute    ... .._  4.88 

10.  Fisk 4.34 

11.  Vanderbilt    4.12 

All  other  institutions  were  below  the 

level  of  4.00  awards  per  1,000  students. 
It  must  be  noted  that  one  survey  like 
this  does  not  establish  for  all  time  the 
excellence  of  an  institution.  But  it  is 
comforting  to  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  that  its  name  appears 
with  astonishing  regularity  at  or  near 
the  top  in  numerous  different  sorts  of 
surveys:  e.g.,  first  in  the  South  in  pro- 
portionate production  of  Rhodes  Schol- 
ars, same  with  Fulbright  Scholars,  and 
first  in  the  deep  South  (Johns  Hop- 
kins the  only  Southern  competitor)  in 
the  Knapp  Survey. 


Dean  of  Administration  Gaston  S.  Bruton,  left,  tells  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hinton  F.  Longino  how  the  University  uses  more  than 
$100,000  of  operational  funds  now  being  raised  through  the 
Church  Support  program,  headed  by  the  energetic  Atlanta  exe- 
cutive. Dr.  Bruton  is  nearing  his  30th  year  on  the  faculty. 
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